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This  is  the  story  of  the 
Ancient  One  who  hved  in  the 
Heights,  who,  walking  through 
the  forest,  never  met  his  like . 

The  First  Story. 

A 

-^l-t  tliat  same  time.  Morning  broke,  bright 
Id  -  and  the  Moon,  unable  to  get  away,  stayed  to  Jook,  together  with 
little  bit  ot  night  towards  the  Western  edge  of  the  World.  The  child 
ed  as  his  Mother's  labour  was  done.  She.  through  her  tears,  could  see 
o  great  globes  on  either  side  ot  the  sky;  the  Sun,  in  gold  to  the  hast, 
ng.  and  the  Moon,  in  silver,  waning  to  the  West. 


walk  across  the  world. 


"A  Traveller.  "  said  the  old  woman.   "He 


The  seasons  came  and  went.  The  Boy 
w  without  name.  In  good  time  they  felled  a  giant  tree,  and,  with 
Is  of  stone,  made  a  great  corial.  and  set  out  for  the  Land  of  the 
mming  Bird,  which  they  called  lere. 


/l*t        ^ 
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Waves,  like  giant 
green  horses,  beat  the  air. 

Foam  flicking  in  tlieir  hair,  tiie  men  in  the 
long  canoe  shot  their  craft  like  an  arrow  tlirough  fiie  waves  towards  tlie 
beach  carved  in  wliite  out  of  the  green  hillsides,  ever  rising  into  mammoth 
shapes  beneath  a  blanket  of  deep  green. 


ht 


He  looked  around  and  saw  that  he  was 
alone  in  the  plunging  sea.    Boat,  old  woman,  men.  Mother,  bags  of  yam, 

a  lappe,  all  gone. 

Great  breakers  tossed  hini  onto  the  sand. 

He  saw  no  one. 

He  walked  all  day,  and  rested.  Rising 
early,  the  Sun  to  his  back,  he  followed  the  Coast  quite  alone.  Sometimes 
as  he  strode  across  a  sandy  beach,  just  keeping  pace  with  his  shadow,  he 
would  say:   "It  is  I,"  and  so  T  became  his  name. 
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I, 


.  made  his  home  in  the  steep  valley  that 
fell  away  from  the  bosom  of  Aripo,  dropping  to  the  sea,  a  place  of  very 
great  trees,  shy  deer,  many  little  animals,  a  host  of  birds,  creatures  great 
and  small. 

1  knew  no  difference  between  himself 
and  all  that  lived  about  him,  and  there  was  no  difference.  He  would  lie 
upon  his  back  and  gaze  up  into  tlie  sky.  Sometimes  he  would  see  a  star 
blaze  in  the  blue;  and,  at  night,  from  the  branches  of  a  big  Silk  Cotton 
tree,  in  his  dreams,  he  would  fly,  catching  glimpses  of  himself  in  other 
times,  and  in  strange  places. 

Once,  between  midnight  and  dawn,  he 
dreamed  a  cool  wind  blew  about  his  head,  and  he  saw  before  him  one  big 
Macajuel,  its  forked  tongue  sUpping  silently  in  and  out  of  its  mouth. 

"Take  it  easy,"  said  the  Snake.  "1  have 
come  to  tell  you  this:  Once,  long  ago  when  the  Moon  was  new,  it  sent  a 
message  to  its  children,  the  Aruacs,  to  say  that  in  the  same  way  it  died 
and  was  renewed,  so  too  the  people  of  this  world  would  die  and  be  re- 
newed. But  by  the  time  1  reached  here  and  started  to  tell  people,  I  really 
forgot  the  whole  message  -  and  the  people  themself,  they  are  so  stupid, 
up  to  now  they  think  that  it  is  only  the  Moon  that  is  renewed,  and  for 
living  things  -  when  you  dead  you  done." 

"The  power  in  seeing  is  believing,"  said  I. 

"So  true,"  said  the  Snake. 

"Did    you    tell    some  and   not   others?" 

asked  I. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Snake. 

"Is  that  why  you  have  a  forked  tongue?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Macajuel.     "That  is  the 

damn  thing  self." 
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T„ 


.he  days  had  become  dry,  so  hot  that  the 
rivers  and  pools  grew  small.  The  trees  with  few  leaves  became  gaunt  with 
a  heat  that  felt  like  it  would  explode. 


It  did. 


Huge  fires  bellowed  through  the  forest, 
driving  all  but  the  trees  before  it.  In  the  terror  of  their  inferno,  they 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  flaming  branches  tossing  in  the  wind  tongues  of 
flame.  I  felt  their  pain  as  keenly  as  he  had  marvelled  at  their  majesty  and 
great  age.  I  ran  screaming  to  the  sea.  In  fright,  he  spent  the  night  at  the 
water's  edge,  but,  as  day  dawned,  he  thought  to  himself:  "Why  should  I 
be  afraid.  Is  it  not  all  the  same,  and  1  not  one  with  everything,  both  the 
fire  and  the  inflamed." 

After  that,  I  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
form  reflected  in  the  mountain  pools,  interspaced  with  stones  and  leaves 
that  lay  on  the  bottom.  Sometimes,  in  the  sky,  or  mixed  between  trees, 
sky,  a  darting  bird,  a  cloud,  he  would  glimpse  a  passing  shape. 
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He 


Le  was  not  afraid,  he  knew  that  all  was  I  - 
endless  reflections  of  himself  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  sky. 

Birds,  animals  and  trees  enjoyed  the 
interest  that  I  took  in  them,  and,  as  the  years  went  by,  I  became  their 
guardian  and  friend  -  mending  wings  and  broken  bones,  standing  God- 
father for  the  many  young  creatures  who  found  themselves  orphaned, 
creating  a  lasting  bond  between  mankind  and  the  children  of  the  Earth. 
And  the  more  he  stretched  his  hands  in  kindness  to  the  creatures,  the 
more  he  became  blessed.  Fortune  and  Wisdom  were  his  constant 
companions,  and  I  forged  a  living  link  between  Heaven  above  and  the 
Earth  beneath. 
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nsest  and  swiftest  of  creatures  on  this 
island  was  the  Humming  Bird  -  bright,  flighty,  jewel  of  the  forest. 

The  bird ,  she  became  I's    eyes  and  ears. 

And  1,1  became  a  Humming  Bird. 


i*^ 
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Loming  would  find  him  flying  a  bright 
arc  through  the  forest,  stopping  here  and  now,  swiftly  hovering,  piercing 
flowers,  absorbing  juices,  sparkling  sugars,  giving  with  his  beauty  and 
flight  to  all  creation  what  he  took  in  sweet  energy  from  it. 
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B. 


Irightly  balanced  above  a  shining, 
streaming  mountain  pool,  the  sun  turning  his  speeding  wings  from  red  to 
green  and  back  to  red  again,  I  saw  below  a  wondrous  sight: 


Basking,  beautiful  she  lay  -  her  upper 
body  as  finely  made  as  I's,  and  from  her  waist  she  had  a  fish's  shape, 
long  and  slight. 

Swift  as  light,  I  landed  and  turned  to 
mortal  form.  Startled,  the  creature  dived  into  the  pool.  I  followed,  and 
much  to  his  delight,  there  were  many  others  of  her  kind.  Strange, 
beautiful,  always  swift  and  silent,  they  swam  just  out  of  his  grasp,  elusive 
as  a  half  remembered  day  dream,  a  smell  of  flowers,  and  mountain 
pools. 


Xime  and  time  again,  I  would  find  himself 
in  this  river  of  the  Ladies,  the  Madames,  as  he  called  them  -  the  Ladies  of 
the  Bay,  ever  singing  silent  songs  on  still  afternoons,  sitting  on  the 
water's  edge  in  the  sunlight,  lingering  for  a  golden  moment,  a  flash  of 
green  -  gone!     Nothing  but  a  big  Mome  Bleu  rising  in  the  sunbeams. 

"Did  you  see  a  fish  jump?" 

"Yes,  but  it  did  not  go  back  in  again!" 
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JLlie  world  went  by.    1.  the  only  dreamer 
on  the  scene  was  sharply  etched  against  all  horizons. 

I  became  all  things. 

1  called  many  things  by  their  names  - 
Tucuche  and  Tagaribe,  so  to  be  known  ever  after. 

I  walked  across  mountains  and  savannahs. 
North,  South,  East,  West  -  and  wherever  he  went,  made  a  name  for  him- 
self. 

Some  of  these  names  still  remain. 

Once  I  became  a  tree,  a  great  Immortelle 
towering  into  the  sky.     "Papa  Bois,"  he  called  that  wood.    A  big  rise! 

"What  is  the  most  precious,  the  most 
fragile?"  he  asked  the  bird  buzzing  in  his  vermillion  branches. 

"T'Marie,  T'Marie,"  the  Humming  Bird 
replied. 

And,  as  morning  broke,  the  Pouis  shocked 
into  yellow,  and  a  rolling  stone  came  to  a  halt.  For  Papa  Bois  had  come 
to  lere,  a  great  Immortelle  in  full  bloom,  standing  on  the  top  of  El 
Tucuche. 

He    cried:        "T'Marie,    where    is    she?" 

"What  you  say?"  said  the  Bird,  busy  with 
her  nests.   "What  you  say?"  she  say. 

"T'Marie,  which  part  she  Uving?"  said  he, 
as  he  bellowed  through  his  branches.  But  she  flew  away.  "The  Wind," 
she  thought.   "Willy,  NUly,  blowing." 

"Stop  so!"  said  he  as  he  hurried  on  his 
way,  and  to  tliis  day  "Qu'est-ce  qu'il  dit?"  says  the  Keskidee. 
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A  La  Diablesse  stepped 


irom   3,    great     JVlahOgany.      Hoy!"  she  said  in  a  Bajan  accent.    Like  you 
step  so  fine,   which  parts  you  going  brodder  mine?"    "I   looking  for  T'Vlarie,"  said  I,  starting 
about  him.   The     forest     had     grown     cold,    evening    drawing  near. 

"Like  you  going  far  -  sit  down  nuh,  take  a    five!" 
Now  she  sounded  as  though  she  was  from  George  Street.  Port  of  Spain. 

He  looked  about  him  and  saw  a  play  of  energy 
more,  a  pale  grey  form,  two  burning  eyes,  rising  breasts,  desire.    "Who  you?"  he  asked. 
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''I  am  the  pain  of  future  years,"  she 

answered,  quite  plainly,  in  a  man's  voice,  stepping  out  with  iier  cloven 
hoof  from  behind  the  Mahogany,  the  sound  of  a  chain  minghng  with  the 
rustle  of  her  petticoats. 

"Then  you  go  back  where  you  come 
from!"  he  shouted. 

"You  lucky  you  get  away."  answered  tiie 
La  Diablesse.  "I  looking  for  a  tree  to  cHmb." 

"With  the  wind  in  his  branches.  Papa  Bois 
hurried  through  the  nigiit.  As  morning  soared  across  the  sky  he  found 
her  -  shy  and  fragile,  a  pink  puff,  leaves  closing  at  his  touch,  tiie  dew 
sparkling  on  her  thorn.  And  they  grew  together  side  by  side;  and  ever 
after  have  blossomed  in  the  same  season. 


This  beautiful  lere,  land  of  plenty,  rivers 
and  mountains  -  fresh  and  unspoiled,  land  of  creatures  -  Monkey,  Lion, 
Fish,  Serpents  and  Doves,  huge  Matapal  and  Ciiant  Boa  Constrictor,  its 
forests  stretch  from  shore  to  shore:  Mora  -  tall,  big  C  rappo  and  Hog 
Plum,  Yellow  Poui  and  giant  Silk  Cotton  trees.  Sometimes  a  Hawk 
stopped  still,  as  if  painted  in  the  Blue  Sky  Swift  Humming  Birds,  little 
T'Marie,  Palmiste  Palms  reaching  from  the  forest  floor  through  the  tops 
of  the  tall  thick-covering  trees,  to  stand  out  far,  like  isolated  masts,  their 
branches  trailing  in  the  wind  long,  streaming  \eIl()w-Tail  birds"  nests. 
And  all  around  us  are  pressed  our  many  seas.  We,  like  a  junction  of  the 
world  -  the  source  of  many  a  distant  shore. 

Above  and  below,  I  rellected  m  I  lie  sea 
and  sky,  smiling,  sparkling  through  the  leaves  on  a  winds  da\  I  here  in 
river  water  running,  the  cloudy  mountain  tops,  standing  like  great  trees, 
I  am  this  land.  Until  one  day  not  e\en  I  knew  when  1  was  not  there 
anymore. 
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This  is  the  Second  Story. 


A. 


A  tliat  same  time,  Sligo  and  the  Brigadier 
had  been  walking  for  three  days  iieading  eastward  along  the  Paria  Main 
Road  to  Matelot.  The  dry  iron  beach  of  Tagaribe  now  behind  them, 
they  found  themselves  descending  into  a  steep  valley,  the  wind  blowing 
steadily  up  from  the  sea  far  below  into  their  faces  -  fresh  and  cool,  it 
was  just  after  midday. 

The  valley  itself  magnificent  -  giant  Crappo. 
Sandbox  and  Immortelles  seemed  to  touch  the  sky  and,  from  time  to 
time,  a  really  large  Silk  Cotton  tree  stood  sentry  on  the  trail:  and,  as 
they  walked  through  the  brilliant  Jacob's  Coat  that  covered  the  ground 
everywhere,    crowds    of   similarlv    coloured   buttertlies   filled    the   air. 
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lu'  Koail  li:ui  l;ikon  thcin  ()\ei-  ;i  spur  of  (crro  Aripo  :ind 
into  its  very  liosom.  wIumo  the  yreiit  Madamas  Kiver  rises  to  How  into  the  (  aribhean  Sea. 
Then  onto  tlie  tin>  hamlet  ot  C  achepa  Irace.  Weii-tendecl  cocoa  and  colteegrevv  between 
the  covering  trees,  all  iiiige  and  in  tlie  same  scale  as  the  forest  they  had  seen  before. 
Squirrels  and  Veilow-Iail  birds  filled  the  vermillion  tops  of  the  great  Imortelles. 
Birds  darted  and  huge  \Iorne  IJleiis  paiiseil  over  Water  Lilies,  bathed  in  sunlight,  it  was 
the  height  ot  the  Dry  Season. 


Tiiey  were  now  in  need  of  a  campsite,  a  bath,  and  a  hot  i)ot 
of  draught.  A  place  to  hang  their  liannnocks  early.  When  suddenly  they  noticed  coming 
towards  them,  a  little  old  man  and  woman,  both  in  smiles. 

"(lood  l)a\.""  they  all  said  to  each  other, 
■(lood    Afternoon."    said    Sligo.    "We   are    hiking    through    to 


^/■^       r^  *     ^ 


Matelot  and  were  wondering  whether  you  would  mind  if  we  made  a  camp  for  the  night  on 
your  estate?" 

"Camp!  Not  at  all."  said  the  old  man.  "Come  upstairs,  we'll  put 
you  boys  up.  No  trouble  at  all." 

X roper  introductions  completed,  they  had  begun  to  appreciate 
their  host  and  hostess  even  more.  Meeting  Mr.  Board  and  Ma  Molly  had  been  a  surprise. 
Old  Board  was  just  under  five  feet  or  so,  and  so  too  Ma  Molly.  That  day  they  had  been 
pruning  in  their  garden  and  were  dressed  in  working  clothes.  He,  in  too  tall  rubber 
boots,  enormous  trousers  belted  at  the  waist  and  slung  with  a  cutlass  in  a  case,  a  large 
shirt,  and  a  black  broad  brimmed  felt  hat  turned  upside  down  on  his  head,  the  interior 
of  the  hat  piled  with  Mango  Doo-Doots.  She,  as  little  as  he,  in  a  long  dress  -  old,  her 
head  tied,  peeped  out  from  behind  him,  sparkUng  like  brown  sugar  in  the  sun,  old  and 
young,  still  pretty,  but  now  growing  beautiful  with  age. 


T„ 


he  boys  followed  the  old  couple  to  a  little 
gingerbread  house,  weathered  grey  and  covered  on  one  side  in 
Bouganville  -  bearing  bright  magenta,  the  House,  cocoa  iiouse  and 
outhouses  standing  in  a  grove  of  huge  fruit  trees  -  Mango,  Guava,  Mamy 
Se  Pot,  Breadfruit.  Chataigne  and  Orange,  all  crowded  together.  The 
House  old  and  gnarled,  its  knotted  boards  virtually  carved  by  the  hand  of 
Old  Board  himself  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  hardly  a  nail  in  its  con- 
struction -  a  work  of  art.  Indeed,  the  entire  place  seemed  to  resemble 
him,  his  mark  on  everything,  even  the  great  trees  outside,  bathed  in  the 
evening  sunlight  showed  profiles  and  faces  in  the  rough  and  knotted 
textures  of  their  barks,  they  all  looked  a  bit  like  Mr.  Board. 
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.oucans  flew  overhead,  as  BeUbirds  called. 
The  forest  seemed  aUve  and  looking  on,  the  air  to  vibrate  in  brilliance. 
Never  had  they  seen  a  horizon  so  clear,  the  sky  so  blue,  leaves  so  green. 

"What  a  beautiful  day,"  said  Sligo. 

"Matchless!"  said  the  Brigadier. 

"Yes,  the  weather  is  fine  these  days,"  said 
Mr.  Board.  "Drink  up,  drink  up,"  he  said,  pressing  more  strong  ginger 
beer  on  them.  "Molly  is  putting  something  together,  you  boys  must  be 
hungry.   But  now,  tell  me  about  yourselves." 

And  of  course  they  did.  Soon  they  were 
dining  on  Mr.  Board's  fine  old  china.  Ma  Molly  had  made  a  hot  and  tasty 
pelau.  There  was  a  little  stewed  venison  with  a  rich  gravy.  Followed  by 
a  bottle  of  Brandy,  strong  coffee,  good  smoke  and  fine  conversation, 
and,  of  course,  stories  that  lasted  away  into  the  night. 

Later  they  lay  in  a  vast  wooden  four  poster 
bed,  richly  carved  in  swirling  patterns,  everything  decorated  -  the 
embroidered  sheets,  bearing  a  large,  colourful  picture  of  Mr.  Board  and 
Ma  Molly  picking  cocoa,  smelled  of  cedar  and  vertivert. 

They  slept  soundly  and  dreamed,  catching 
gUmpses  of  themselves  in  other  times  and  in  strange  places. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Board  insisted  that  they 
spend  a  day  or  two  and  take  a  look  around. 

"Cachepa  not  busy,  you  know,"  said  Molly 
as  she  showed  them  around  her  e.xtensive  herb  garden.  "That  good  for 
fever,  and  this  is  for  stoppage  of  water  you  know.  Well  you  know 
shining  bush  is  cooling,  and  that  is  vert-vine  and  gerry  toute  ...."  She 
stopped  and  whistled  and  a  large  greeny  tourquoise  and  blue  Iguana 
came  out  of  a  hole  under  a  coconut  tree.  "Come  Mikey,"  she  called  to 
the  Iguana,  who  looked  suspiciously  at  the  Boys  and  then  darted  back 
into  his  hole.   "He  shy,"  said  Molly.   "He  don't  know  strangers." 

They  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the  land  -  a 
high  cliff  falling  away  sharply  to  large  boulders  below. 

"I  have  the  word  for  snake  bite,"  said  the 
old  woman,  almost  to  herself.  They  didn't  doubt  that  she  had  it,  but  it 
did  seem  incredible  that  there  should  be  such  a  word. 
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.he  wind  blew  hard.  In  the  distance  they 
could  see  Madamas  Bay  -  a  long  sand  bar  holding  back  a  large  lagoon, 
the  sky  reflected  bright  blue  on  its  still  surface.  The  old  woman  had 
been  picking  leaves  and  buds  and  now  came  to  join  them. 

"Is  not  always  so  calm,  you  know,"  said 
Ma  Molly.  "Sometimes  the  waves  is  beat  so  hard  no  boat  can  come  in.  I 
remember  well  a  time  we  coming-in  in  Ciran  Tagaribe,  rain  falHng.  In 
those  days,  it  was  oars  -  well,  the  men  pulling,  when  I  do  so  and  look  -  I 
see  one  big  wave  coming  for  we.  Well  I  get  up,  1  tell  the  boy  in  the  back: 
hh,  you,  you  look  like  a  Spanish,  you  know  the  Magnificat?  'Yes,'  he 
say.  Well,  say  it!  1  say,  and  with  that  1  too  start  to  pray,  ah  stand  up  and 
I  say  -  Lord,  if  my  time  come,  take  me,  but  if  my  time  eh  come,  save  me. 
And  with  that  1  turn  and  tell  the  waves:  1  say,  go  down.  Go  down,  I 
say.  And  the  waves  went  down,  yes,  and  the  sea  calm  and  we  land  the 
boat.  That  sea  don't  make  joke  you  know,  I  know  that  sea.  We  use  to 
live  in  Gran  Riviere  long  time." 

"You  must  have  seen  a  few  things  well 
around  here,"  prompted  the  Brigadier,  a  little  surprised  at  how  calmly 
she  had  taken  her  miracle. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him,  a  sparkle  in 
her  eye.  "It  have  a  mermaid  living  in  Shark  River,"  she  said  and  quickly 
disappeared  down  a  steep  path  that  led  to  the  sea. 

That  night  they  made  a  big  cook-up.  As 
well  as  the  iguana  under  the  coconut  tree.  Ma  Molly  had  an  Agouti  in  a 
cage  in  the  kitchen,  a  big  brown  fellow  with  huge  eyes. 

They  sat  and  talked  in  the  lamp-Ht  living 
room. 

"So  no  one  else  lives  around  here?"  asked 
Sligo. 

"Well,  just  a  little  higher,  T'Pap  and 
Boniface  staying  in  the  old  Sorzano  house,"  answered  Mr.  Board. 
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"That  T'Pap,  I   tell  you,"  said  Ma  Molly. 

"Ah,  MoUy,  don't  say  that,"  said  Mr.  Board 
knowing  that  given  a  chance,  she  would. 


"Good  Night,  Good  Night!"  -just  then  the 
gate  rapped. 

"You  see  that,"  she  said.     "Same  thing  I 
tell  you  ...." 

"Shhh,"  said  Mr.  Board,  opening  the  top 
half  of  the  door.   "Night,  that's  you  T'Pap?" 

"Yes,  Night,  Mr.  Board.  Night  Miss  Molly. 
Night  Night,  everybody." 

"Mr.  Board  had  opened  the  bottom  half  of 
the  door,  to  reveal  one  large  black  foot  standing  out  of  frayed  khaki 
pants,  the  foot  oiled  clean,  a  cigarette  dangling  high  above  in  the 
darkness,  bobbing  up  and  down  as  T'Pap  spoke,  a  large  hand  above  the 
door. 

"I   bring  some  Farine."  he  said.     "I  not 
staying." 

"That's  fine."  said  Ma  Molly. 

"They     hold    a    big    Deer,"    said    T'Pap, 
ignoring  her. 

"Is  that  so?"  replied  Mr.  Board.  "You 
taking  something.  I  saw  them  when  they  passed  yesterday." 

"No  thanks,  I  going  up.    Night  Miss  Molly, 
Night  Everybody." 

"Thanks  for  the  Farine,"  said  Mr.  Board. 
.The  foot  disappeared. 
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"That  T'Pap,  he  too  larse!"  Molly  closed 
the  door  hard  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

"Molly   don't   like  TTap,  you  know.     He 
from  Sangre  Grande." 

"Molly  must  know  everything  about  these 
parts,"  said  the  Brigadier. 

"Yes,  she's  from  Arouca  but  has  lived  up 
here  for  a  long  time,  more  than  fifty  years." 

"You  built  this  place?"  asked  the  Brigadier. 

"Oh,  yes.  When  I  came  here  it  was  bush. 
We  threw  down  two  big  Cyp  and  a  Mahogany.  All  this  is  Cyp."  he  said, 
gesturing  at  the  room  that  was  blackened  by  wood  smoke  from  the 
kitchen  but  burnished  in  parts  by  their  bodies  to  a  bright  gold. 

"In  ti>e  old  days,  up  here  was  nice,  but  now 
you  can't  take  out  wiiat  you  produce,"  said  old  Board.  "Le  Blanc  is  at 
Petit  Riviere  and  Mr.  Miani  have  a  big  place  at  Tagaribe.  but  the 
problems  are  labour  and  transport,  that  is  why  some  estates  are 
abandoned.  But  it  is  my  life,  I  wouldn't  give  it  up  " 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  while,  looking  out 
a  wide  window  that  opened  onto  the  Caribbean,  the  stars  blazing  in  the 
sky,  the  moon  bright.  They  could  see  westward  all  along  the  coast  - 
hazy  in  the  distance  from  the  house  on  Cachepa  Point  itself. 

"How  come  this  trail  is  called  the  Paria 
Main  Road?  '  asked  the  Brigadier. 

"Well,    I    can't   tell   you   that,"  answered 
Mr.  Board. 


"And,"  said  Sligo.  "There  is  a  Paria  Bay 
Paria  River,  The  Gulf  of  Paria  and  of  course,  the  Peninsula  of  Paria  on 
the  Venezuelan  Mainland." 

"And    what  about  Siparia?"  called  Molly 
from  the  kitchen. 


"It  may  have  been  an  Amerindian  Tribe 
that  gave  the  name  to  the  entire  region,"  said  Mr.  Board.  "They  seemed 
to  have  named  everything.  My  mind  tells  me  it  means  turtle." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  anything  super- 
natural since  you're  living  up  here?"  asked  the  Brigadier. 

"Well,  you  know,"  answered  Mr.  Board. 
"The  real  power  in  seeing  is  believing.  Some  people  see  things  and  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  things  they  see  are  real,  and  so  never  have  the 
experience.  For  instance,  plants,  trees  and  so  on,  they  are  alive.  They 
have  a  life,  different  from  ours,  but  unique  to  them."  Passing  a  demijon 
of  port  wine  around,  he  went  on:  "Take  this  wine,  it  was  once  a  grape. 
How  do  you  know  that  perhaps  heaven  for  grapes  is  to  be  made  into 
wine  and  drunk  by  good  friends?"  They  laughed.  Molly  had  emerged 
from  the  kitchen,  a  large  pot  of  coffee  in  her  hands. 

"You  know,  1  believe,"  she  said.  "That 
you  see  yourself.  You  hear  people  say  that  they  see  this,  they  see  that 
and  mostly  what  they  see  it  frighten  them.  But  is  what  in  their  own 
head  and  hearts  that  they  does  see  with  their  two  eyes.  I  remember,  as  a 
child,  me  and  my  sister  washing  clothes  -  our  mother  collecting  cray  fish, 
in  those  days  we  Uving  in  Arouca  but  we  staying  Gran  Riviere  by  my 
Grandmother.  I  see  something  big,  swimming  in  that  river  pool,  it  look 
like  a  woman." 
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Y  'A  green  woman,"  laughed  Mr.  Board. 

"No,  she  was  nice  like  me."    Ma  Molly  laughed  Hke  a  girl.    "And  1  called 
Lizzy  and  Mammy  and  we  see  this  thing  in  the  water  -  big  as  you,  part  as  a  fish,  part  as  a  full  woman.  We 
Vrun  and  call  Pap'its  in  the  cocoa  and  they  come,  but  they  eh  see  nothing." 

^PS,     — ,   .^^ "And  what  of  Papa  Bois?"  asked  the  Brigadier,     "is  there  such  a  thing?" 

^    ^  "Well  Papa  Bois  and  all  that  is  what  the  old  people  say.  I  don't  know,  but  1 

willTell  vou  what  happen  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Board.  "At  that  time  1  had  a  garden  inside." 
S  *.^-i_^»     "Inside,  how  do  you  mean?"  enquired  Sligo. 

"Beyond  the  lower  spur  of  Aripo,  high  up  the  Madamas  Valley." 

"Does  anyone  live  up  there?" 

"Sure,  as  you  go  in  there,  Toor  and  Miss  Dina." 
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. .  three  big  Soucouya 
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"Miss  Dina  is  his  godmother,  poor  fellow,"  said  Ma  Molly,  shaking  iier  head. 
"He  bosey  back  and  he  eh  have  no  division  between  his  nose  holes,  but  he  is  a  good  boy." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Board  wanting  to  get  on.  "I  built  a  nice  little  house  up 
there,  that  was  in  forty-eight,  eh  Molly'.'  If  you  see  big  Balatta  and  Crappo  -  that  is  high  woods  Pappa  - 
plenty  game.  Tattoo  big  as  you.  Well  one  night  I  coming  back  home.  I  say  it  look  as  if  nigiit  might  iiold 
me  -  so  I'm  making  haste,  when  I  hear  a  heavy  breathing  alongside  me.  I  say  to  myself:  Like  I  breathing 
hard.  Then  I  realise  it  isn't  me.  When  I  do  so.  I  see  something  in  the  track  -  but  far,  I  tell  myself.  Don't 
frighten,  say  your  prayers."  Rover,  my  old  dog  before  Re\,  like  he  want  to  run,  he  not  moving  at  all,  he 
crying,  lie  barking,  he  trembling.  The  thing  look  like  a  pig  or  two  pigs,  like  they  running  side  by  side, 
they  running,  coming,  but  they  remaining  the  same  size  -  that  is  Lagahoo.  Well,  my  friend,  I  find  my  feet, 
otherwise  they  would  have  left  me.  so  ah  run!  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  Ah  reach  iiome,  I  close  up 
good.  We  kneel  down,  we  pray,  all  kind  of  thing  happening  outside  -  whole  night  this  thing  outside. 
Fo'day  morning,  well  I  fall  asleep  and  I  dreamt  as  plain  as  day  I  see  a  clearing  in  the  forest  with  .... 


t  blazing  in  the  sky, 
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a  big  tree  in  the  middle  and  dancing,  going  round  and  round,  blowing 
flutes,  ringing  bells,  beating  drums,  a  quantity  of  little  fellows  -  small  so' 
said  Board,  touching  just  below  his  knee.  "Dressed  in  top  hat  and  frock 
coats,  without  shirts  on  or  shoes  on  their  feet,  dancing  Heel  and  Toe  - 
throwing  firewood  on  this  big  Silk  Cotton  tree.  There  were  others 
drinking  and  some  fighting  stick-fight.  Kalinda  was  beating  and  they 
were  dancing  Camboulay.  Same  time  1  seeing  all  the  leaves  in  all  the 
trees  shaking,  but  no  wind  blowing,  and  suddenly  I  say  to  myself;  'How 
did  you  move  if  the  wind  didn't  blow?  How  did  you  move  can  you  tell 
me?'  and  I  hear  a  leaf  say:  T  am  alive  -  can't  you  see!  I'm  a  leaf  on  a 
tree,  I  am  alive  as  can  be.  so  help  me!'  I  clapped  my  hands  as  hard  as  I 
could  and  1  heard  a  loud  clap  in  reply.  The  heel  and  toe  men  all 
disappeared.  The  drummers,  stick  fighters  and  Kalinda  singers  dis- 
appeared too,  toute  monde. 

"With  that  I  woke  up,  morning  was  near. 
1  looked  outside  and  as  if  to  me  1  see^  big  man  outside  -  partly  in  the 
sky,  a  star  as  an  eye,  his  body  a  big  Siva  tree  -  and  he  faded  in  the  sky 
only  the  morning  star  remaining  for  a  while  in  the  sky." 

They  sat  silently  for  a  moment. 

Ma  Molly  chuckled  to  herself  -  "Don't 
bother  with  Board,  he  was  drunk." 

The  boys  smiled  to  themselves,  smiles  that 
disappeared  when  they  realised  that  Mr.  Board  was  gone,  vanished. 
There  was  only  the  bright  starlight  outside,  and  now  the  Moon  was 
setting  in  the  West. 

They  slept  soundly,  and,  rising  early,  bid 
farewell  to  their  friends  with  love  and  affection,  their  lives  forever 
changed;  and  took  to  the  Road  again,  the  events  and  stories,  uppermost 
in  their  minds. 
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"  ...as  if  to  me  I  see  a  big  man  outside, 
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The  Third  Story 


A 


t    that    same    time    the    Crowds    surged 
through  the  Square. 

"Power,"'      they      shouted,     fists     raised, 
sweating  in  tlie  hot  sunlight. 

"Power  to  tiie  People,"  cried  those  on  the 
Bandstand,  flags  flying  in  the  air. 

"Power,  "  came  the  reply  of  five  thousand 
voices.  Soon  the  Mounted  and  Helmeted  Pohce  would  arrive.  Inspectors 
in  Khaki  with  revolvers  strapped  to  their  waists.  Black  Policemen  in  tin- 
hats  and  long  batons  -  striking  and  busting  faces.  "Power!"  went  the  cry, 
"Power!  Power!!  Power!!!" 

Port  of  Spain  teemed  and  surged  with 
people,  rumours  and  fears,  red  armbands,  rosettes.  Fires  raged  in  the 
City. 

The  sign  of  the  time  was  the  clenched  fist. 

In    Nelson   Street,  the  High   Rise  Council 
flats  were  under  seige. 

Police,  with  World  War  1  Royal  Enfield 
Rifles,   British   Army    Hebiiets,   and   gas   masks,   patrolled   the  blocks. 

Albert  had  lived  to  the  back  in  an 
incredibly  old  house  just  opposite  the  flats  with  this  old  woman  who  said 
she  was  his  Aunt,  since  he  had  come  out  of  the  Belmont  Orphanage, 
something  Uke  five  years  or  so  before.  It  hadn't  taken  him  long  to  catch 
the  beat  of  the  street  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  wore  an 
Afro  comb  in  his  back  pocket  and  his  hair  had  just  begun  to  grow  out. 

"Oh    my    God!"    said    the    old    woman. 
"Look  at  trouble.  Where  you  going  Boy?" 
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Albert  was  struggling  into  a  pair  of  work- 
men's boots,  his  khaki  shirt  a  relic  of  the  late  Colonial  Hospital's 
Mortuary  Staff,  was  enhanced  by  a  red  jersey  under  it. 

"Is  War  yes.  Mammy.  War  in  town  today!" 

"The  Police  will  hold  you.  Boy!" 

"The  Police  are  the  paid  servants  of  the 
ImperiaUsts,"  said  Albert.  Anyway  Mammy,  what  1  have  to  lose?  1  am 
nothing,  you  are  nothing,  whether  we  do  something  or  not,  we  still 
nobody.  The  Revolution  must  show  the  way,  a  new  day  for  Black 
people.  Mammy.  Anyway,  don't  study  that,  I'll  see  you  later.  1  bring 
up  a  bucket  of  water,  its  in  the  kitchen.  " 

In  a  moment  he  was  gone,  striding  down 
the  street  holding  himself  proud,  feehng  new  and  beautiful,  purposeful. 
"Power  to  the  People,  "  murmured  the  people  as  he  walked  by.  "Power 
Brother."  "Brother,  Brother."  To  a  man  without  family  or  hardly  any, 
Albert  was  not  alone  that  day. 
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he  streets  were  jammed.  Thousands 
thronged  the  Square,  now  called  'The  People's  ParUament'.  The  colour 
red  was  everywhere.  From  the  Bandstand  flags  and  banners  flew  - 
black  and  red  and  green.  Tawny  fists,  some  brown,  some  black,  some 
yellow,  punched  the  air.  Bearded  faces,  afro  jacs,  words  and  phrases 
defining  the  rich,  the  white,  the  ugly,  the  vicious,  the  cunning  -  from 
Trinidad  to  Richmond,  Virginia  -  the  children  of  Africa's  diaspora 
deprived  of  names,  uprooted  from  their  tribes,  deserted  by  their  Gods, 
sought  and  wrought  a  new  Karma  for  themselves,  for  all  eternity.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet:  The  River  had  come  down'.  The  Black  Hen 
chickens  had  come  home  to  roost.  King  George's  niggers  were  setting 
themselves  free,  painfully  -  deprived,  overloaded  with  rights,  but  still 
burdened  by  the  wrongs  of  other  sinners  who  were  by  now  long  dead 
and  gone.  A  whole  people  in  exile  -  rattling  their  cages,  breaking  the 
chain  of  promises  unkept,  flnding  a  ready  revolution,  an  explosion  of 
expression  in  self -discovery.  The  discovery  that  you  can  go  mad  in  a 
crowd  is  not  new  to  Trinidad,  everybody  does  that  at  Carnival. 
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low.  the  feci  of  danger,  the  sense  of  surging  power,  hurricane 
force.  The  press  of  bodies.  VVc  and  more  We.  and  All  of  We  -  Power.  Power.  Power! 


The  Police,  tense,  sensed  a  vortex  of  violence,  rippling  on  the 
surface,  curling  the  edges  of  the  crowd,  like  tiie  Keniux  in  the  Dragon's  Mouth  -  what  goes  in  must 
come  back  out.  A  whirlpool  of  energy  that  could  become  a  thing  of  itself  -  HIam-bam  -  and  the  crowd 
start  to  scatter,  a  twitching,  convulsing,  bleeding  body  flung  up  against  iiim.  hurling  Albert  to  the 
ground.  On  his  knees,  the  boy  cradled  in  his  arms,  his  eyes  popping  out  his  head,  in  his  arms,  the 
face  half-shot  away,  teeth  hanging  by  a  thread  -  Dread,  Dead.  The  crowd  opening  around,  already 
becoming  spectatros  and  speculators.  Reporters  and  distorters.  The  incident  passing  swiftly  into 
History  -  Calypso  that  won't  be  sung  until   1993.     The  flash  of  news  bulbs,  the  Universe  itslef  had 
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winked!     He  had  become  immobile,  frozen,  a  stranger's  blood  and  brains  forever  mixed  with  his  own 
sweat  and  tears  -  fixed  on  the  front  page  of  200,000  newspapers. 


A. 


i^vast  throng  of  mourners  -  20,000  strong,  filled  the  Eastern 
Main  Road  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  -  a  sea  of  human  misery,  moaning,  groping,  drummers  drumm- 
ing, the  doomed  were  burying  the  dead.  They  buried  the  brother  in  San  Juan  Cemetery.  Red,  black 
and  green  flags  snapping  in  the  wind,  in  the  fading  light.    The  blast  of  Bugles  echoing  up  the  Valley. 

Albert  had  walked  with  the  vast  crowd,  tiien  he  had  been  carried 
on  a  cart,  the  drummers  pounding  all  round  him,  he  had  ridden  in  the  back  of  an  overloaded  van.  He 
had  shared  in  death,  almost  a  hero  of  the  Revolution.  If  he  had  a  word  to  say  he  could  have  swayed 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  day,  but  now  the  dead  had  been  buried. 
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Night  near,  he  slipped  away,  in  his  eyes  a 
wooden  stare,  a  kind  of  fixed  look,  he  couldn't  hear  or  see.  He  walked 
eastward  along  the  Main  Road,  through  the  blinding  blur  of  lights,  the 
trailing,  wailing  sound  of  horns,  the  nameless  towns  -  nothing-  meaning 
anything,  the  stare  of  strangers  -  no  more  Brothers,  death  had  brushed  by 
him.  He  could  smell  it  in  his  hair,  under  his  arms,  in  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  everywhere. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  his  companion, 
didn't  see  her  in  the  dark  doorway,  the  rain  slicing  sideways  in  the  night, 
was  unaware  of  her  fear  when  the  police  shone  their  lights  into  his 
staring  eyes.  Neither  did  he  remember  a  piece  of  bread,  a  fig  pressed 
Into  his  hand.  There  was  no  geography  to  his  silence,  liis  memory  was 
a  closed  book. 

She,  however,  followed  in  his  footsteps  and 
took  his  hand  at  busy  intersections.  The  cars  whizzing  past  them.  He  in 
a  pair  of  pants,  no  shirt,  no  shoes,  yampee  in  his  eye  -  she,  bedraggled, 
the  two  small  boys  pressing  to  her  knees,  a  baby  in  her  hands.  She  had 
no  one  now.  They  had  shot  him  in  the  Square  -  no  one,  except  the  one 
who  had  held  him  last.  Something  had  snapped,  she  was  now  as  mad  as 
he. 

At  what  point  did  they  turn  Northwards, 
into  the  foothills  of  the  Northern  Range  -  was  it  Lopinot,  or  further? 
They  climbed  up  higher  into  the  wooded  hillsides,  sometimes  following 
a  track,  sometimes  cutting  across  the  country  -  always  climbing  higher, 
going  further.  Night  would  find  them  and  they  would  throw  themselves 
down,  under  a  tree  -  not  caring,  daring  snake  to  bite  them,  kill  them. 
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had  begged  charity,  food,  anything  for 
the  children,  and  the  country  people  reahsing  that  they  were  refugees 
had  given  freely  -  food,  old  clothes,  a  rusty  cutlass,  an  old  sugar  bag. 
Slowly  they  had  merged  into  a  couple.  As  wordlessly  as  the  Earth  itself, 
she  had  accoiiimodated  his  pain,  like  rain  she  had  absorbed  his  tears  and 
his  silence.  When  more  than  a  month  later  he  had  begun  to  see  around 
him,  she  and  the  children  were  there  as  if  they  had  always  been. 


They  lived  at  first  in  an  abandoned  house 
beyond  the  Heights  of  Guanapo,  hardly  a  possession.  The  abandoned 
estates  around  providing  endless  dasheen,  cassava  and  green  fig.  She 
made  Farine  and  Sorrell,  not  even  knowing  how.  They  scrubbed  the 
house  and   chased  away  the  bats.     The  children  thrived  and  grew  fat. 

One  morning,  a  party  of  police  arrived, 
armed  to  the  teeth:  they  searched  the  house  and  under  it,  and,  when 
they  were  finished,  they  ripped  out  the  floor  and  dislodged  what 
galvanise  they  could  from  the  roof,  and  would  have  done  more  damage 
to  the  old  house,  but  were  afraid  that  night  would  take  them  in  the 
forest. 

The  next  day,  Albert,  Lynette  and  the 
children  headed  further  inside  into  the  High  Woods.  They  followed  the 
ridges  eastwards  and  learned  to  live  off  the  land;  coming  in  May  to  the 
top  of  Cerro  Aripo  -  the  whole  island  lay  before  them.  They  camped  the 
night  on  a  small  plateau,  a  forest  of  dwarfed  trees  and  ferns,  green  moss, 
tiny  jewelled  frogs,  corbeaux  and  huge  hawks  circling  high  -  the  Sun 
setting  in  the  Western  sky  behind  the  light  blue  mountains  of 
Venezuela's  Paria  Peninsula  to  a  bright  full  silver  Moon  rising  in  the  East. 
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West  of  the  Sun  and 
East  of  the  Moon! 
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and  I  have  been  here  before,  for  I  have 
seen  this  sky,  I  have  felt  these  winds,  I  have  heard  these  leaves  rustle 
in  these  same  trees,  I  have  heard  this  river  roar.  These  very  thoughts 
I  have  had  before  -  I  must  have  dreamed  for  if  I  did  not  dream,  how 
would  I  know,  how  I  would  know  that  I  have  been  here  before. 


Do 


'own  and  around  into  that  vast  cleft  they 
came,  the  Madamas  River  Valley,  its  magnificent  waterfalls,  high,  cas- 
cading hundreds  of  feet  into  deep  and  secret  pools.  Frothy,  lacy 
torrents  rushing  in  dark  green  gorges,  a  wliole  forest  of  massive  Hog 
Plum  trees,  huge  boulders  covered  in  green  moss,  then  covered  in  a 
greener  fern,  full  of  Tattoo,  Lappe  and  Deer.  And  always:  the  wind, 
breathing  in  and  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Madamas.  It  makes  one  feel 
alive  to  see  a  great  tree  bend  in  the  wind.  It  makes  you  feel  alive  to 
live  alone  in  the  forest,  hke  the  beast.  After  a  while  you  learn  where  the 
little  pigs  will  gather  to  eat  fruits,  but  first  you  have  to  learn  about 
fruits,  and  the  eating  habits  of  quenk.  How  to  sit  quietly  and  wait  for 
a  big  Iguana  to  peer  out  of  his  hole. 
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me  evening  Albert  sat  in  the  brandies  of 
a  big  tree  -  as  all  around  lay  its  tiny  blue  and  purple  blossoms,  their 
fragrant  smell  filling  the  forest.  In  the  distance,  the  river  roared  to  the 
sea.  Evening  was  coming,  and  screeching  pairs  of  olive  green  yellow 
striped  parrots  flying  home,  wing  to  wing  -  as  now  and  again  a  Bell 
Bird  sounded  a  last  call,  when  from  crickets  and  frogs  came  a  quickening 
chorus.  The  evening  becoming  a  cacophony  of  syncopated  sounds,  lit 
by  intermittent  fireflies  and  punctuated  by  the  bellow  of  the  bull  frogs. 
Twilight  closed  in  around  the  Madamas,  dimly  Albert  could  see  below 
him  the  roots  of  the  tree  in  which  he  crouched  and  the  small  clearing 
around  it.  Hardly  breathing,  not  moving  a  muscle,  he  waited.  Then, 
after  a  while,  in  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  something  move  -  a  leaf? 
But  how  could  it  if  the  wind  didn't  blow?  Not  moving  his  head  more 
than  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  he  turned  his  eyes  as  far  around  as  they  would 
go,  and  there  was,  not  too  far  around,  crouched  upon  the  dappled 
forest  floor,  the  largest  cat  he  had  ever  seen.  He  froze,  fearing  that  the 
cat  would  leap  into  the  tree.  In  which  case  he  knew  he  would  fly. 
And,  as  he  stared,  he  saw  the  cat  take  position,  poised  like  a  trap,  not 
moving  a  muscle  except  for  the  very  tip  of  its  tail.  They  both  waited 
in  the  darkening  twilight,  bats  flicking  by.  .Albert  heard  a  click,  a  rustle: 
the  cat  hearing  it  too.  It  hadn't  moved,  but  its  body  had  become  as 
hard  as  stone.  Albert  tensed  as  well.  Below  he  could  see  by  the  half- 
moon's  light,  a  figure  moving  in  under  the  tree,  a  large  shuttling  form, 
snouted,  sloped-headed,  furry  as  a  bear  -  a  giant  sloth,  the  Matapal  . 
the  great    ant-eater    in  search  of  an  amorous  nocturnal  encounter! 

The  cat  sprang,  and  a  snarling,  hissing, 
spinning  battle  began.  .Albert  could  hardly  see  the  play  below,  but  he 
could  hear.  Even  the  forest  grew  silent  as  these  two  giants  of  the 
interior  met  their  match. 
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One  evening  Albert  sat 
in  the  branches  of  a  big  tree-all  around  lay  its 
tiney  blue  and  purple  blossoms. 
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L-fter  a  while,  the  screaming  and  hissing 
stopped.  Silence,  not  a  sound  from  tlie  ground.  He  waited  -  not  a 
sound.  Tiie  forest  had  taken  back  its  own  calhng,  croaking  noises. 
Albert  lowered  himself  gingerly  to  the  ground  and  peered  about  him. 
He  could  smell  the  battle;  and  in  the  half-moon's  light,  lay  the 
combatants  locked  in  deadly  embrace.  The  cat  was  dead,  the  giant 
sloth's  one  great  claw  per  paw  driven  into  its  sides.  The  giant  Mataplan 
hissed  -  still  alive,  disentangled  itself  from  the  fallen  foe,  and,  with 
incredibly  slow  motions,  ambled  into  the  undergrowth. 


Albert  skinned  the  cat  and  kept  its  spotted 
skin  and  fierce  skull.  The  skin  when  laid  out  tlat,  showed  two  holes  on 
either  side  of  the  chest  where  the  other  creature's  one  great  claw  per  paw 
had  pierced  it. 

Albert  felt  he  had  learned  something  from 
the  adventure  -  the  Ocelot  should  have  won,  it  was  big,  as  big  as  a  good 
sized  dog,  and  fierce. 
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-hey  spent  the  remainder  of  the  dry  season 
in  the  high  woods,  but,  as  the  rains  started,  made  their  way  down  the 
Madamas  River  Valley.  One  such  morning  early,  the  dew  still  wet,  they 
wended  their  way  along  an  overgrown  trail,  Lynette  in  front,  a  bag  of 
provisions  on  her  head,  Albert  just  behind,  cutlass  in  hand,  a  crocus 
bag  of  their  possessions  in  one  hand,  the  boys  playing  along  behind. 
Suddenly  Lynette  stopped  in  the  road  and  listened,  a  finger  poised  on 
her  lips  -  there  was  a  faint  rustling  in  the  leaves  that  covered  the  trail. 
Albert  looked  about  him  in  the  misty  morning  light,  and  sure  enough  - 
right  there  at  his  feet  -  he  saw  it:  pale,  a  dry  rattling  sound,  shivering  in 
the  leaves.  Holding  himself  still,  he  looked  about  him,  the  thick  forest 
undergrowth  full  of  ferns  and  moss,  patterns  and  patterns  of  leaves, 
and  there:-  coiled  on  the  bank,  a  long,  thick  snake,  its  tail,  a  deadly  bait, 
hidden  in  the  trail,  its  head  poised,  drawn  back,  eyes  cold  as  death. 
Eye  to  eye  they  stared.  Like  eternity.  He  could  hear  the  boys  chatting, 
coming  -  and  almost  imperceptibly  he  sensed  the  snake  had  moved, 
withdrawing  its  tail.  And,  without  losing  eye  contact,  they  were  both 
backing  away  from  each  other. 

"Nicky,  hold  Gregory  there  for  me  please," 
shouted  Lynette  at  the  boys  who  were  emerging  along  the  trail.  "Snake 
in  the  road,  all  you  pass  round!"  she  shouted. 
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.Ibert's  heart  had  leaped  both  into  his 
belly  and  his  throat,  his  body  pounded  in  his  ears,  he  had  felt  real  fear. 
It  exhilarated  him.  The  snake  had  given  in.  Lynette  and  the  children 
had  moved  off.  He  turned  to  move  on,  and,  as  he  stepped,  something 
shivered  under  his  foot.  He  knew  what  it  was.  He  flung  himself  side- 
ways immediately.  He  felt  the  sharpest  of  incisions.  A  hot  piercing 
pain  seemed  to  till  his  arm.  But,  more  than  the  pain,  he  was  ashamed. 
He  rolled  down  the  embankment  to  a  scratchy  and  painful  stop. 
"Lynette."'  he  shouted,  rising.    "The  snake  bite  me.    Lynette!    Come!" 

She  came  as  quickly  as  she  could,  the  boys 
scrambling  behind. 

"Snake  bite  Albert,  Snake."  they  shouted. 
"Snake  bite  him." 

"Where  it  bite  you?"  she  asked. 

"Here  on  my  arm,"  he  showed  her  a  large 
bump,  pale  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  Mapipee  had  just  barely  caught  him  on 
his  upper  arm. 

"Wait,  let  me  suck  it,"  she  said.    "I  will 
have  to  cut  it." 

"Well,  cut  it.  cut  it!" 

Quickly  she  passed  her  sharp  cutlass  across 
his  sweating  arm.  the  blood  pumped  into  her  mouth.  She  spat  the 
venom  out  and  sucked  again  and  spat  again,  and  again.  That  night  high 
fever  roasted  him  in  the  little  tent  she  had  made  with  leaves  lashed 
together:  a  httle  fire  outside  was  boiling  some  Corilee  leaves  into  which 
she  dropped  a  little  end  of  Rum,  the  remnants  of  a  gift  they  had 
received  from  a  hunter  surprised  to  find  them  so  far  inside.  She  sipped 
it  as  she  prayed  that  he  would  rally,  and  he  did,  but  that  night  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  dreamed  he  fished  in  a  deep  mountain 
pool.  He  had  a  cast-net  which  he  would  throw  and  then  draw  slowly 
in.  As  he  pulled  the  net  towards  him,  he  noticed  it  was  caught  in  the 
embankment;  and  as  he  pulled  there  rose  before  him  one  Maco  Boa,  a 
wheel  with  a  head  the  si/.e  of  a  big  coconut  -  big  so! 
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'nil  all  his  inight.  "I  sinuk  willi  my  list 
tirsll"  lie  shouled  in  his  tevci  to  the  niglii.  I  ho  snake  was  ahoul  lo  say: 
"Take  it  easy"  when  he  got  that  left  straight  to  niouih.  Albert  turned  to 
fly.  "It  is  II"  he  cried,  rising  from  (he  |)ak'  green  pool.  He  tiew  higher 
and  higher  from  deaths  door  rising  towards  the  morning  light. 


"I  met  a  man  last  niglit."  he  told  her  two 
days  later.   "A  real  man." 
"Who  is  that?"  she  asked. 
"I,"  said  he. 

It  took  him  three  to  four  weeks  before  he 
caught  himself,  and.  as  the  rains  came,  they  made  their  way  to  Cachepa, 
high  above  the  sea. 

Just  on  the  Point,  overlooking  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  they  found  an  abandoned  cottage  in  a  circle  of  giant 
fruit  trees  -  the  old  boards  weather-beaten,  the  galvanise  almost 
rotted  away,  the  windows  falling  off,  inside  full  of  bats  and  their 
droppings.  .A  rusty  bed  -  broken,  piles  of  books,  old  papers,  some 
written  by  hand.  A  Bible.  Bottles  strewn  about  the  floor,  a  broken 
chair  by  a  door. 

Albert  kicked  out  the  bottom  half 
and  it  swung,  creaking  open  -  the  afternoon  sunlight  piercing  the 
room's  daytime  darkness.  In  the  back  -  a  Httle  kitchen,  its  fireplace 
turned  to  dust,  an  old  pot,  a  bent  spoon,  and,  below  a  shelf  in  the 
corner,  an  empty  cage. 


"it  is  l"  he  called  to  the  Sun!' It  is  I." 
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